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Is Anti-Americanism Growing 
in Europe? 
* 


_ Mr. Wricut: Is anti-Americanism growing in Europe? European 
travelers and reporters from Europe have commented upon groups 
rother than Communists who fear us and, in some cases, hate us. How 
idespread is this sentiment? Is it growing? Why is it? 

Professor Barzun, as a professor of European history and being of 
French origin, you have maintained, I understand, a great many con- 
tacts on the continent of Europe. What attitudes do you find on this 
subject ? 


Mr. Barzun: I think that there is anti-Americanism in Europe and 
particularly on the Continent. Whether it is growing or not is a diffi- 
fcult question. But there are all sorts of feelings, based on misunder- 
standings for the most part, but some of it is just sheer resentment of 
four position in the world. All create what you call anti-Americanisms. 
It takes many forms and has many causes; but that it is there is some- 
thing to which we should not blind ourselves. 


_ Mr. Wraicut: Mr. Wilson, you have been right in the thick of this. 
'As a member of the recent Labour Cabinet, president of the Board of 
iTrade, you recently resigned with Aneurin Bevan. You speak for the 
Bevanites, I suppose, < aioe we have heard so much about in this 
country as not having, in all respects, a fully cordial attitude toward 
‘American policies. I understand that you are still a member of the 
Parliament in Britain and on the Executive Committee of the Labour 
iparty. What are your impressions of this, particularly in Britain? 


_ Mr. Witson: First, may I say that I agree with what Professor Barzun 
says about Europe and the continent of Europe. In Britain the position 
lis rather different. I do not think that there is very much of what you 
might really call “anti-Americanism.” There is a certain feeling, as there 
is in all countries, of disliking and not understanding foreigners. 
Perhaps also the very fact of having received aid from another country 
does create a certain degree of resentment. It is unfortunate that that 
Should be so, but then human nature is like that. Then, of course, when 
foreign troops are in a country there are always these little, minor fric- 
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tions, which some unscrupulous people can always take advantage o 
and whip up. 

But on the whole I would not have said that there was much in thé 
nature of anti-Americanism. What there is, is a certain anxiety abou 
certain American policies and to some extent to the effect of the Amer 
ican economy on Europe, both as regards political action, internationa 
actions, and also economic affairs. Therefore I would describe it mucl 
more as anxiety, perhaps tempered a little with fear, rather than an 
feeling of anti-Americanism, if that phrase is meant to include hatred 
resentment, or distrust. 


Mr. Wricut: Before we get into the particular manifestations of thi 
attitude in so far as it exists, I wonder if we could get a little bette: 
impression of its magnitude and trends. Barzun, do you feel that thi 
sentiment to which you referred is growing in France? Is there a grea 
deal more of it now than there was in 1945? 


Mr. Barzun: Oh, I think that there is a good deal more now than ir 
1945. It is fed by the perpetual lack of understanding of what hap 
pens from day to day. After all, the intellectual habits of the Continen 
are very different from ours, and people naturally interpret what they 
see in the light of what they know or what they think they know 
And so, constantly, the effect of our being so closely tied to Europear 
affairs makes us the natural target for this unconscious but systemati 
misrepresentation. 


Mr. Wricut: And do you have any impressions of other Continenta 
countries—Germany or Italy, for instance? 


Mr. Barzun: In Germany there is the whole difficult problem of ow 
occupation there which has led to a great deal of misunderstanding anc 
to the supposition that we were not sincere in our denazification, be 
cause there are still Nazis in authority, because the anti-Nazis at hom« 
feel that they have been betrayed, and so on. That situation is ver 
clearly a difficult one. 

In Italy all sorts of cultural misunderstandings arise as they do it 
France. And then we must recognize too that at all times every country 
has a knack of finding the disagreeable aspects of another country 
They are the only ones which show, seemingly. 


Mr. Wricut: Of course, the Communists, I suppose, in France anc 
Italy—and they are quite numerous in both countries—follow pretty 
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losely the Kremlin line. Is it your impression that their propaganda is 
faving any general effect in the country, outside of their own numbers? 


Mr. Barzun: I think that it is very adroit, and a lot of people swallow 
: without knowing that they are swallowing it. They would declare 
nemselves anti-Communists, and yet they repeat the interpretations 
yhich the Communists have set afloat. We must remember, first of all, 
nat European peoples tend to think abstractly and with generality. 
“et me give you an example. Immediately after the recent election in 
nis country, a friend of mine in France, who is reasonably educated 
nd quite intelligent, wrote me a letter in which he interpreted that 
lection. He said that the American people want war and therefore 
jave elected a general as their leader in the coming struggle. He had 
jot a single doubt of that. He forgot the minority at a not vote for 
resident Eisenhower; and, of course, he thought that those who did 
jote for him acted on a kind of rigid principle, such as perhaps he acts 
jpon when he is engaged in political life. 


Mr. Wricut: Wilson, what would you say was the trend in England 
nd particularly the differential attitude of the parties in relation to 
hese “anxieties”? I believe that you preferred to use that word rather 
nan “anti-Americanism.” Have these anxieties, would you say, tended 
in the whole to increase since 1945? 


Mr. Witson: Yes, I think that they have increased and that they have 
ecome more widespread. 
‘I do not think that we have felt, apart from one or two things (such 
is the Pacific Pact with Australia and New Zealand), that Britain was 
» left out. I do not think that there has been very much which has upset 
sritish national feeling about American policy in the way—and I am 
ure that Barzun will agree—that very many Frenchmen, I find, are 
ending to become anti-American because of the policy on German 
rmament, because that is a thing about which so many Frenchmen 
re worried. 
Let me give one example from Britain. About eighteen months ago 
aneurin Bevan and I, and one or two others, published a pamphlet 
alled, One Way Only. We were attacked in all sections of the British 
ss, because we expressed a mild degree of anxiety that the American 
bases in Britain might be used for launching atomic attacks in 
urope in case of war, without, for instance, proper consultation with 
1e United Kingdom government. Everyone attacked us for saying that. 
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But when Winston Churchill became Prime Minister, he expressed 
similar anxiety and went to a great deal of trouble to get specific re 
assurance on that point. Many of the anxieties about which we hav 
felt anxious in the last two or three years we are now finding voiced b 
prominent Conservatives and no less than by Winston Churchill him 
self. So, I would say that the anxieties at any rate are becoming mor 
widespread. 


Mr. Wricut: Would you say that the anxieties are British rather thas 
partisan ? 


Mr. Witson: I would think for the most part that they are Britis! 
rather than partisan. And, of course, as everyone knows, Winsto1 
Churchill is himself a tremendous friend of America. Therefore, one 
again it proves my point; this is not anti-Americanism. 


Mr. Waicut: Let us get to some brass tacks and ask what some of th 
specific difficulty is. Let us take the matter in the economic field. Th 
Marshall Plan began with the idea that we had to revive East-Wes 
trade, but we have put certain impositions against the shipment o 
strategic materials to Eastern Europe and have insisted that all th 
NATO powers who are receiving Mutual Security aid from the Unitec 
States shall observe these regulations. Is that a matter of considerabl 
anxiety in England? 


Mr. Witson: Yes, though it is a relatively small part of the front 
I was actually the minister who introduced the strategic control list int 
the British Parliament, and there was no disagreement on the need t 
have such a list, though I think that it is being very rigidly applied 
Where, I think, we feel rather strongly at the moment is, first, the wat 
in which that strategic list is being applied. For instance, America is th 
sole judge as to whether a particular commodity is or is not to be 
banned. And when the Battle Act was passed, there was strong criticism 
not from the Left, though there was from there, of course, but from th 
Economist, the London liberal, or rather conservative, newspaper 
which criticized this Battle Act not only on economic grounds bu 
because they said that this created a false relationship between friend: 
and allies. We think that the problem of East-West trade is part of ; 
perhaps much wider misunderstanding in the United States abo 
Britain’s real economic difficulties and the reasons for those difficulti 
Personally I support, and I think most of my fellow-countrymen d 
the maintenance of some strategic controls, certainly so long as th 
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wghting continues in Korea; but we have been getting from Russia, in 
eturn for the rubber, wool, and so on, timber, which is just as much a 
frategic material as the rubber which we have sent them. 


Mr. Barzun: So far as establishing the policy, is it not always very 
ificult for two large concerns like the British Commonwealth of 
Yations and the United States to know what they are doing all the 
me economically? There are so many separate lines of action on the 
art of individuals as well as the government that a good deal of what 
lappens and causes anxiety has been done unconsciously and perhaps 
vith perfectly good motives. Would you not say that that is a part of it? 


‘Mr. Wirson: I am sure that that is absolutely true, because, of course, 
imerica is so big. The slightest little action by America has a profound 
#percussion all over the world. It was illustrated a year ago by our Con- 
tvative Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Butler, saying that the 
jmerican economy was like a giant in bed. If it stirs uneasily in its 
zep, then we all know about it; and if it has a hangover in the morn- 
4g, then the effects are unpleasant for the rest of the world. 

) Of course, we find—and we are in this cleft stick, this dilemma—that 
‘there is a very slight recession in the United States, immediately the 
t of the world is plunged into a major dollar crisis. Equally, if the 
merican economy is going full blast and sucking in materials from 
le rest of the world, then, as we found in 1951, there is a very serious 
anger of the economy of Western Europe being crippled and brought 
_a full stop and even of mass unemployment and lack of funds. 


Ma. Wricut: Is there a feeling that if the American tariff were modi- 
td somewhat and there were more encouragement to the import of 
opean and British goods, a more stable economy could be established 
these countries—in other words, if they did not depend upon hand- 
its, if you like, under Mutual Security but had balanced trade? Is there 
feeling that that could be established; or, is that looked upon as prac- 
sally impossible? 

‘Mr. Wuson: Undoubtedly that is our feeling. “Trade, not aid” is a 
gan in which we all believe. Certainly if, for instance, our American 


srly free market for imports from the rest of the world, that would 
lp, together with more overseas investment, though I feel that we 
buld tend to judge that that would not be enough in itself. 

What is needed, I think, is some sort of international commodity 
of 
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agreements to provide a safe, regular demand for some of the goods— 
such as the raw materials and so on—which the rest of the world send: 
to the United States and for the goods which we buy from the Unitec 
States. 


Mr. Barzun: We cannot have a single aim, can we? Trade is admir 
able, but we also have to think of defense. The two get in each other’ 
way even at home in internal policies. So that it is all the more likely 
to happen outside in these complicated arrangements among countrie: 
with very different specializations and desires. 


Mr. Waicut: I wonder if I might comment on that. Was there muck 
feeling in Europe when we moved from the Economic Cooperatior 
Administration to the Mutual Security Administration? Of course 
those different names emphasized a movement to a greater emphasis or 
strategic or military preparedness and less on economic upbuilding 
Is there a feeling that this was unfortunate, since Europe was jus' 
beginning to get on her feet economically and that suddenly we mad 
demands that there be a tremendous rearmament? Was there a feeling 
that this was perhaps unnecessary, that the large-scale rearmament wa: 
not called for by the situation? 


Mr. Witson: There was that feeling, not so much that it was un 
necessary but much more that it was beyond the economic capacity of 
Western Europe. Certainly Marshall aid, and I have always paid great 
tribute to it, was not only a great concept and a great idea but I think 
that it was carried out extremely effectively and, above all, with nc 
political strings attached to it, which is a thing that is very important ir 
dealings between nations. 

Mutual Security aid, which is much more, as one understands, undet 
the control of, shall we say, the Pentagon, does carry with it certair 
political and strategic strings. Of course, we have seen some countries 
such as Burma, Indonesia, and Ireland, refuse aid that they no doubi 
required, because they could not go along in the matter of the politica 
and strategic implications of the program. 


Mr. Waicur: There is one point which I wanted to pick up on that 
You said that it was not a feeling that the preparedness was not neces 
sary but that the economic upbuilding was perhaps even more neces 
sary. Would people say that there is a competition between the eco 
nomic development and preparedness? I suppose that most peop. 
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would say, after all, if you have to prepare to keep from being invaded 
and overrun, that has to come first? 


Mr. Witson: Yes. Aneurin Bevan and I resigned on this very ques- 
tion from the Labour Cabinet. We said then, and we stand now by 
what we said then, of course we have got to put our defenses in order. 
| I wish that I could say otherwise; but if you look around the world, we 
have to put our defenses in order. But if you try to do too much, you 
will, in fact, achieve less than if you set your sights a little less ambi- 
/ tiously. And what has happened, of course, by trying to do too much— 
| trying to do more than we could do—we have weakened our economic 
‘recovery; we have destroyed or badly hit our export trade; and we have 
also weakened the social services of the standard of life, which are, after 
fall, one of Europe’s best defenses against communism. And we have, 
only eighteen months afterward, found, for instance, Winston Church- 
ill using almost exactly the same words when he said that exports must 
icome first; that there can be no military strength without economic 
strength. 


Mr. Wricut: Going to this political aspect of the problem, we heard 
the phrase here that Europe is worried, because they say that we have a 
)policy of “annihilation without representation.” I suppose that this 
‘implies that we are pushing political policies in the Cold War which 
) might easily lead to hostilities in which Europe would be annihilated, 
jand yet Europe is not having a very great voice in the shaping of those 
\policies. Barzun, did you find any of that attitude in France? 

i 
Mr. Barzun: Yes. It is what is called “neutralism”—that is to say, 
ithe feeling of many people in Western Europe that they do not want 
ito take sides in the conflict which they think partly artificial between 
the United States and Russia. So that every demand for rearmament 
and every lowering of the standard of living on that account strikes 
them as simply a deliberate piece of cynical, Machiavellian policy on 
he part of the United States. And it is very hard to persuade them 
to the contrary, because one would have to give them a course in 
‘American history, to begin with, before they could understand how 
| e feel; why we feel that way; and how the world looks when one 
is not simply off in a little corner of the smallest continent. 


Mr. Wricnt: I believe, Wilson, you referred to the anxieties over 
the proposal to establish air bases in England, which I suppose might 
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have some bearing on this, as they would be peculiarly attractive to 
enemy aircraft. 


Mr. Witson: I want to say right away that we are not neutralists 
in Britain and that the so-called “Bevanites” are not in any sense 
neutralists. We are members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, and we stand by that. But what we do say is that being members, 
being allies, being partners, we believe that it is our right as friends, 
indeed our duty as friends, to speak out frankly when we think that 
some of the purposes of our common partnership are in danger. As 
I have often said, our American friends are never backward in 
speaking up frankly to us. We want them to be, and we want them 
to stay that way. 


Mr. Waricut: There is also a little feeling, looking on the other side 
of the world, that we might pursue policies in Korea which would ex- 
pand the hostilities. I believe that it has been suggested in some quar- 
ters that that may be one of the main problems which Mr. Churchill 
came over here to discuss. Do you find that a feeling in England, that 
in the Far East we may be too forward in some of our policies? 


Mr. Witson: Yes. There was great fear in Britain about an expan- 
sion of the war in Asia about, shall we say, in 1951, at the time when 
the United Nations forces were being pushed further and further 
south. Once again the fear has grown up in all parties in Britain— 
not just the Left—that there might be an expansion of war in Asia, 
the use of Chiang Kai-shek’s troops to invade China, and that kind of 
thing. That is one of our anxieties. I should not be at all surprised 
to hear that Mr. Churchill had discussed that with the President. 

Also, of course, some of us sometimes meet Americans who talk 
about a preventive war. We feel that it is absolutely vital that that 
kind of talk, and more particularly that kind of action, should be re- 
strained. When we published our pamphlet, One Way Only, we have 
two chapter headings which perhaps illustrate the Bevanite point of 
view: One was, “Deter the Russians,” and the other, “Restrain the 

Americans.” 


Mr. Wricur: What would be the solution to getting a larger partici- 
pation of European statement into the making of policy? Do they feel 
that more should be done through the United Nations or that there’ 
should be more frequent conferences of the President of the United 
States with the statesmen of other countries? Or is there any specific 
point here which is emphasized? 
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Mr. Wuson: I think by all these means—by meetings of the foreign 
‘ministers, by meetings through NATO, and in all these ways. The 
‘important thing is that when we do get around the table, I hope that 
‘we shall all speak frankly to one another. 


Mr. Barzun: At the same time would you not say that it is relatively 
seasier for Great Britain and the United States to understand each other 
on those questions, because they are both great insular powers, accus- 
‘tomed by tradition with external interests, whereas the Continental pow- 
/ ers are what used to be called, many years ago, “territorial” exclusively ? 

Even in France, though France has possessions outside, those posses- 
‘sions do not play a great role and never have played a great role in 
‘the thought of the ordinary Frenchman. The same, of course, is true 
of Italy and Spain and Germany. They think of their little Continental 
family there, and they do not understand American policy any better 
‘than they understood British policy in the nineteenth century. 


Mr. Wricut: You speak, Barzun, of the “little family” in Western 
‘Europe. Do you imply from that that they feel that they would like 
to have Western Europe united so that they could defend themselves? 


Mr. Barzun: Well, it is a quarreling family, like many others; but 
they certainly would prefer a kind of economic unity which would 
-make them independent. After all, everybody strives for independence 
‘in this world, and their way of doing it at the moment runs athwart 
_a bigger historical current than perhaps they have any idea of. 


Mr. Witson: I do not think that we can get in the world a “third 
force” in that sense. Perhaps we might get a third attitude sometimes. 
But the idea of a third military bloc, I think, is absolutely impossible. 


Mr. Barzun: I agree with you. 


_ Mr. Wirson: At the same time, I think that we in Europe—Britain, 
France, and others—would be able to play a fuller part in shaping 
up policies if we were economically independent. That must be Britain’s 
‘first aim. 


_ Mr. Wricut: There is another aspect which seems to me may be 
“quite important, other than the economic and political aspects, and 
that is the cultural aspect. All the nations in Europe have a historic 
culture which they regard as very precious. They may feel that this 
big America which is in bed with them is a rather uncouth gorilla 
which does not have a proper appreciation of their cultural life, and 
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the very weight of American economic and political influence may 
have a tendency to deteriorate their national taste, their national 
cultures. 

Mr. Barzun: They do feel that way. It is partly a rationalization for 
their own present plight. They are poor, ‘They have been destroyed. 
They have had great losses, physical and spiritual. And they feel that 
we walk in there in our brash, healthy way and that we represent 
everything that they took centuries to overcome, namely, barbarism. 
A little thing like the Coca-Cola campaign in France is a good illus- 
tration of that. We can also see the same thing in the fact that the 
literature from America, which is popular in Europe, is that which 
depicts us as gangsters and brutes of various kinds, 

I do not think that we are any threat to genuine European culture, 
but if they feel that, that is a psychological fact with which we have 
to reckon. And there, again, the fact that so few Europeans have come 
to this country and have seen our type of civilization is a handicap. 

Mr. Wricur: I have a feeling in talking with both Japanese and 
Germans that some of them feel that we entered in during the period 
of military occupation in too brash a way in trying to reform their sys- 
tems of education. We had ideas about education; we often formulated 
that. It made concepts of democracy, as we see it, very prominent. 
I found that there was some inclination on the part of some of the 
citizens of these countries to believe that we did not sufficiently appre- 
ciate the difficulty of adapting notions which might be very appropriate 
to democracy in the United States but not so much so to the very 
different underlying conditions in these countries. 


Mr. Barzun: ‘There is no doubt that that has been a source of fric- 
tion; but there is another side to it which Europeans are not ready 
to admit, and yet it is very important. They too are going through 
a kind of transformation to what we might call “twentieth-century in- 
dustrial democracy.” They are still thinking in the categories created 
by the class system, For example, the idea in France and in Germany 
that everybody goes to high school is a relatively new one, and they 
are meeting, for the first time, the problems of mass education, which 
they have never faced, That means that many cherished things of 
theirs go by the board; and they blame us for something which might 
have happened anyway. 


Mr. Wricnr: So, to some extent, perhaps these American ideas are 
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simply awakening them to ideas which they must adopt to live in the 
modern industrial world? 


Mr. Barzun: I am inclined to feel that, though I should like to 
make it as easy as possible wherever we have authority. 


Mr. Witson: It is a bit different with us. I am not in a position to 
talk about this, because I was the minister responsible for allowing 
once again and for negotiating the free entry of Hollywood films into 
Britain, so I cannot complain on the culture grounds at all. In fact, 
none of our people can complain because, despite my efforts to get 
them to see more British films, they still insist upon 70 per cent of the 
screen’s time being American. But I do not think that the problem 
lies there. It goes back to fears about our common partnership and the 
play that evilly disposed persons can make of any differences and 
misunderstandings. 

We in Britain are, for instance, worried on the intellectual level with 
what we read—perhaps we read it wrongly; perhaps it is misreported 
—about what we thing of as interference with freedom of thought 
here in the United States. We hear the word “fascism” used to describe 
it. I do not believe that for a moment. There is no fascism in the 
United States. Perhaps there is a competition of fear which leads to 
some of what we understand as interference with freedom of thought. 
It does, to our minds, strengthen the hands of those who want to 
drive a wedge between Britain and the United States. And it is much 
more on those grounds than on the direct cultural grounds that we 
are rather anxious about the immediate future. 


Mr. Wricut: Apart from these detailed problems which you have 
been considering, I am wondering whether there is not a feeling of 
national independence, that the nations of Europe just want to be 
self-determinate; that they want to carry on their own life, in their 
own way, in their own tradition. I wonder whether they do not sense 
this great influence of the United States with its power and its ideas 
as a danger to what we might call “national independence”? 


Mr. Barzun: Yes, there is that feeling. It is part of that transition, 
I think, to the future. There is either going to be a concept of supra- 
nationality of limiting independent sovereignty, or there is going to be 
just a mutual destruction, such as we saw among the Greek city- 
states many centuries ago. 
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Mr. Wricut: Might there be some anxiety lest it be an “American 
century,” as has sometimes been said here, rather than a world co- 
operative United Nations? 


Mr. Barzun: Yes, but that again seems to me to be falling into the 
European habit of generalizing too fast and too far. It cannot be a 
purely American century. There will be admixtures of every kind 
of culture and point of view, because that is the way history goes, 
though I agree that if the thing is given a label and a title, it will 
scare more people than it needs to. 


Mr. Wricut: Do you think that there is worry in England about 
the “American century”? 


Mr. Witson: Yes. We never use the phrase, we think that it is 
going to be a “British century.” But I agree with you that it is going to 
be hopeless if we are going to be completely independent of one an- 
other. We have to learn to work together. 
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WE ARE all accustomed to what may be called “personal insularity,” 
the natural human weakness that makes us see the world as impinging 
on us, to our annoyance and disadvantage. We British are particularly 
accustomed to national insularity of which there are many classical 
instances. “Storm in Channel, Continent isolated”: so, according to a 
myth, ran the headlines in a famous English paper. 

But we are now faced with what may be called continental insularity, 
with a human temptation, humanly succumbed to, to resent the intru- 
sion, the aggression—or what is called the aggression—of remote soci- 
eties. Notably, we have the resistance to the impact of America on 
Europe, and behind that a usually unexpressed feeling that if America 
would stay out of our affairs, we should be much better off. 

I have all my academic life spent most of my time studying that 
problem, the problem of the impact of America on Europe. But I have 
found it impossible, either as an observer of the contemporary scene in 
Europe and America or as a historian, to see it simply. For there are 
two problems, inextricably intermixed, the impact of America on 
Europe, and the impact of Europe on America. They are still inextric- 
ably intermixed and they will remain intermixed: and in time, and 
perhaps in importance, even today, it is the impact of Europe on 
America that comes first. There is, that is to say, a better case for 
American continental insularity—what, when they are in question, we 
Europeans disdainfully call “isolationism”—than there is for the more 
novel phenomenon of European insularity. For, to begin with, America, 
as we use the term, is a European creation. True, in Spanish America 
there is a great deal of indigenous Indian blood. True, in the United 
States and Brazil there is a great deal of Negro blood. But apart from 
their influence on the arts, including cookery, and on agricultural 
technique, the Indians and the Negroes have not made or developed 

* This talk was the first in a series of nine on the general theme of “The Impact of 


American Power on Europe” (see The Listener, Feburary 14, 1952) and was originally 
presented on the European Service of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
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any non-European patterns of organisation. They have imitated the 
European society around them, Spanish-speaking, English-speaking, 
French-speaking, Portuguese-speaking. And what they are imitating is 
a transplanted version of west-European culture. 

What we see in America is a development, in a new and different 
but not totally strange environment, of forces at work in the European 
society. They were obviously at work when the great outward emigra- 
tion began, which was, it must be remembered, the greatest population 
movement of which we have record. They are at work now. They have, 
as Shakespeare put it, “suffered a sea change.” But also, as Horace put 
it, “they change the sky but not their minds in crossing the sea.” We are 
not, in dealing with the American phenomenon, or even in dealing with 
the United States version of the American phenomenon, dealing with 
another planet. Americans among us are not Martians. They are mem- 
bers of a common society that has developed, roughly along the same 
lines, since the days of Columbus. It is probably true that the society of 
the United States is today less like the peculiarly English society from 
which the early settlers came than it was in, say, 1800. But that peculiar- 
ly English society is, in fact, as dead in England as in the United States. 
The two societies have moved, roughly, in the same direction, if not at 
the same speed. They have moved, that is to say, towards a more highly 
integrated “Atlantic” society to which each contributes and from which 
neither can escape. We must be candid enough to see that in political 
and legal institutions, in religious (and irreligious) traditions, in tech- 
nological progress, in what we may call the values of society, we are 
members of the same oecumene, as the Greeks put it, just as the Greeks 
and Romans were members of the same oecumene. 

This brings me to a most important result of this attitude, the 
pretence that the Americans are nearly total strangers to our society or 
enter into it only to corrupt or destroy. It results in a refusal to notice or, 
if noticed, to admit that most of what the critics resent is not peculiar- 
ly American. It is a result of that modern industrial society that Europe, 
not America, created. We may not like the new, technologically created 
world, We may lament our failure (as far as there is one) to create a 
workable moral and political system for the industrial world we have 
brought into being. But we cannot say it is “a world we have not made.” 
We made it; the Americans are our pupils; they may have bettered our 
instruction—and if we do not like the lesson we can regret that. But it 
is our lesson all the same, and if America is hurting us, is corrupting us, 
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‘it is by entering into wounds we ourselves have made, not by a brutal 
assault such as destroyed the simple cultures of Polynesia or the more 
‘complex cultures of Mexico or Peru. And since a great deal of the irri- 
‘tation that is felt at the American impact is at bottom aesthetic, it is a 
good idea to reduce it to its true proportions. Read Dickens or Marx, 
‘look at Daumier, if you want to see what the indigenous European 
‘industrial culture was like long before there was any serious American 
pe when we were still teaching the Americans the technical “know 
how” that we were then proud to possess and which they then envied 
us for having. 

What I have said is platitudinous, but they are platitudes which have 
‘been covered over in the past decades by paradoxes that were not only 
more entertaining but more comforting. For they, the paradoxes, en- 
abled us to bear two blows to our pride and our confidence. The first of 
these is the decline of the position of Europe in the world. For 400 
‘years, this comparatively small area, this “cape of Asia” as Paul Valéry 
‘called it in a famous, gloomy stock-taking after the first world war, led, 
dominated, transformed the world, one result being the creation of 
‘modern America. That leadership has passed, passed at any rate from 
‘that part of Europe that did the transforming, the part that made 
‘America. We cannot be expected to like this, and we cannot even be 
jexpected to judge objectively what part in the change is mere fortune, 
mere redressing of an unnatural balance, and what part is our own 
‘fault. 

_ But—and again this is a personal opinion but formed after a great 
ideal of study and thought—we find it easier to accept the turn of fate 
‘against us than to accept the fact that we may have been far more the 
makers of our fate than its impotent victims. For in our search for com- 
fort, for scapegoats, we avoid the pangs of remorse or repentance (they 
are not the same pangs) because we have dissipated our inheritance in 
‘two great wars. There is the secret of our comparative impotence, of 
our comparative poverty, of our relative loss of power and prestige. Of 
course, the United States and the other American nations after her 
would have grown in wealth, in power, in independence whatever hap- 
pened. Of course, the Asia and Africa we had forced to awaken, forced 
\to imitate us, would have passed from mere impotent resistance to learn- 
ing from their invaders. But this process was immensely accelerated 
by the two wars, or by the one war interrupted by an uneasy twenty 
years’ truce. 
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If we accept this fact (and I do not see how we can deny it), then the 
American intrusion is a result, not a cause, of our disastrous follies. 
Even if we accept the view that the war of 1914 was the product of 
competing economic imperialisms, the American role was minor and 
we should have had the competition and its results whether the United 
States had existed or not. I do not accept the economic interpretation of 
the origins of the first war and I do not see how the most conscientious 
prosecutor in what is now the cause célébre in which the United States 
is charged as one of the makers of our present distressful state, can 
charge the United States with creating, exacerbating or exploiting the 
internal strains of the Russian and Austrian empires, strains that led, in 
my opinion, to the catastrophe of 1914. Indeed, by receiving millions of 
immigrants from these empires, the United States lessened the strains. 
That point makes it natural to admit that after the first war, the United 
States, by her cutting down of imports, human and material, by her 
refusal to support a peace settlement whose general shape only Ameri- 
can power and policy made possible, had a share in our troubles. In the 
origins of the second war or the second round, the United States has its 
responsibilities but they are certainly no greater than those of Britain, 
France, Germany, Russia. (I am deliberately putting on a level govern- 
ments and even peoples whose degree of responsibility for the second 
war seems to me decidedly unequal.) Each nation would be much 
better employed in pondering its own sins of omission and commission 
than in repenting and denouncing those of the others. 

If we see in the modern world a great deal we do not like, and if we 
see that what we do not like is, as a rule, most conspicuous in the United 
States, we should not, in national or continental passion, abuse the 
Americans and dream of a world without them or even of a continent 
without them. For it is inevitable that in a united industrial world like 
ours, the leader in that world must bear most of the blame as he gets 
most of the praise or of that flattery of which imitation is the best form. 
The world now goes to school to the United States as it went to school 
to Europe, mainly to England, two generations ago. If it does not go to 
school to us now, it is partly because we have twice closed our school 
doors with a bang. And to reopen them with success, we too must go 
to school to America, “prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” 
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